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RELIGIOUS INVESTIGATION. 


THE most important matter that can engage the attention of human 
beings is, Retigion. Few, 1 apprehend, whose souls have once been 
thoroughly imbued with it, whether it were true or false, could ever be 
willing to exchange it for any earthly consideration. We allow that 
there are false religions; and hold that ours—the Christian—is the only 
true system. And we arrive at this conclusion in two ways. We be- 
lieve it, because our parents and teachers told us it was so, or, through a 
process of investigation. It may be said, that, if our faith be true, and 
we practice the requirements, it is of no consequence by what means 
we acquired it; for, in this case, he will fare as well, who gives himself 
no trouble about it, as he who has satisfied his mind by a laborious course 
of reasoning and reflection. Supposing both to be right, this is. not 
without force. But is it nothing to possess a conviction of the truth? 
Does not he who looks at the evidence of a fact, within his own mind, 
enjoy a far higher satisfaction, than he who has no such evidence, but 
builds his faith on that of another? Is it not reasonable, moreover, to 
believe that he better pleases God who uses the means bestowed upon 
him, to ascertain his character, and all that he requires of man, than he 
who through indifference, or any other cause not of necessity, neglects 
to do so, and contents himself with the opinions of another which also, 
perhaps, have no better foundation? <A belief thus founded, scarcely 
deservesthe name. “ For if it be our duty,” says Mr. Locke, “ to search 
after truth, he certainly that has searched after it, though he has not 
found it, in some points, has paid a more acceptable obedience to the 
will of his Maker, than he that has not searched at all, but professes to 


have found truth, when he has neither searched nor found it. For he 
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that takes up the opinions of any Church in the lump, without examining 
them, has truly neither searched after nor found truth, but has only found 
those that he thinks have found truth, and so receives what they say, with 
an implicit faith; and so pays them the homage that is due only to God, 
who cannot be deceived, nor deceive.” Perhaps nine-tenths of man- 
kind can.assign no other reason for their religious faith than, that they 
were educated in it. And it seems to have been the policy of all the 
founders of religious systems, and the priests who succeeded them— 
Jesus Christ and his apostles only Afeepted—to exact this kind of implicit 
faith, and by pomp and ceremony, and a solemn air, to throw around 
their ministrations a cloud of mystery and awe, for the purpose of 
dazzling and bewildering the minds of the ignorant, and thus to secure 
in their own behalf a superstitious reverence. There is nothing more 
natural than that men should differ in their religious faith. Constituted 
as we are, it could not be otherwise; and nothing is more certain than 
that, to desire to injure one for such difference, either in his person, his 
estate, or his condition in society, is the spirit of Anti-Christ. But, that 
rational beings in this age of light and knowledge, and in this land where 
the intellect is free to expand, and to exert all its powers without fear of 
molestation, should resign their freedom of conscience, their independ- 
ence of mind, into the hands and keeping of men like themselves, and, 
that they should be persuaded against the evidence of their own senses 
and other most palpable manifestations, that those men can be worthy of 
and are entitled to such a trust, it is most strange! Car such people be 
good republicans! Are such dispositions and sentiments worthy to be 
entertained and tolerated by citizens of this great republic, where indi- 
vidual independence of thought is the very life of the personal independ- 
ence of the whole? Where would be the liberty and independence of 
this nation, were every individual composing it, to surrender his liberty 
of thought, his independence of mind, to any set of men believed to be 
commissioned of Heaven for the purpose? We might seek them with 
equal success in that land of mental slavery where the mitre and crown 
sit enthroned on the ruins of Liberty. 

If there be on earth a system, whether political or religious, which 
requires obedience from one portion of the people to another, it is mani- 
festly incompatible with a government like ours; a government where 
no man can exact obedience of another without violating the very spirit 
and fundamental principles of the government. And still worse is it, if 
it require its adherents to swear obedience to one in a foreign land—no 
matter whether he be prince or bishop, or unite both in one. Are they 
“*Christ’s freemen,” are they republicans who are under such obliga- 
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tions? By no means. And what of a system, the tendency of which 
shall be to debase and enslave the mind? ‘The answer shall be given 
in the language of the eloquent and virtuous Channing,—‘ If,” says he, 
‘there be an infernal system, one especially hostile to humanity, it is 
that which deliberately wars against the expansion of men’s faculties.” 

How then, it may be asked, shall we proceed? If we ought not to 
believe the Church, nor take for granted what our parents and teachers 
have told us, by what means is the truth to be elicited? Rational beings 
should take nothing on trust which is vitally important to them. Every 
rational being knows, that a proposition is not true simply because it is 
asserted by others to be so, and that he is satisfied therewith. It may 
be true, or it may not be. It still remains to be proved. ‘“ Prove all 
things,” says St. Paul, “Sand hold fast that which is good.” We can 
only distinguish that which is good from that which is bad, by the test 
of right reason. If you say we should take the word of God in prefer- 
ence, | reply, yes; if it differ from right reason. But then it must be 
clearly and unequivocally the word of God, which, after all, reason must 
determine. But the word of God and reason never differ. They are 
one. If we neglect to exercise that divine ‘faculty, in the formation 
of our religious faith, what reward do we merit, even if we do right? 
Unless we act from the convictions of our own understanding, -all is 
guess-work with us; nay, worse; we are nothing more than machines, 
actuated by the will of another. We are not, however, so innocent as 
machines; for, although without the exercise of a free will we can 
deserve no favor, yet, for neglecting to use the means which God has so 
graciously bestowed upon us for our improvement, reason teaches that, 
assuredly, we merit condemnation. ‘That faith alone is of any value, 
which is the result of diligent inquiry. 

There is in our country a class of persons who raise the cry of perse- 
cution, the moment they discover that the tenets of certain sects are 
controverted, no matter how dispassionately and fairly it is done; whilst 
the same thing on the part of the favorite sect, is deemed right and 
proper, and only an exposition of their own doctrines. Let us, while 
we disregard this morbid sensitiveness and uncharitableness, as we press 
steadily forward in the discharge of our duty, avoid giving occasion for 
any just accusation of this nature, by strictly adhering to the truth and 
abstaining from every thing like vituperation ; for, in this country, there 
can be no religious persecution but misrepresentation and slander,— 
unless the old maxim obtain, that “the greater the truth the greater the 
libel.” 
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THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BIBLES CONTRASTED. 


I will now endeavor to fulfil the promise made in my first number 
to follow it up with a history of the Bible; in order that they who take 
an interest in the subject, may be the better able to decide between the 
merits of that which has been adopted by all those sects which claim 
Christ as their Head and Foundation, and that adopted by the sect, 
which claims Peter as their head and foundation. 

But, before I proceed with my history I must pause for a moment, 

to render justice to the Rev. Dr. Ryder. They who have perused my 
first number, (‘a Defence of the Protestant Bible as published by the 
Bible Societies,”) may recollect that I there promised to take back any 
thing which Dr. Ryder should consider I had incorrectly represented 
him to have said. He has denied that he said, ** Catholics detest and 
abhor the Bible as it is published by the Bible Societies.’ He 
says he “‘ might have detested and abhorred the spirit that could wan- 
tonly eject from the Bible-so large, or any portion of the sacred text ; 
but not the mutilated book itself.” Well,—I am bound, under my en- 
gagement, to admit that I misunderstood his language. But, I learn, on 
inquiry,—what I felt confident of before—that many understood him 
precisely as I did; and, the probability is, that he was so understood by 
most, if not by all of his audience. I would have been better pleased, 
had he coupled with his denial a declaration, that, Catholics do not de- 
test and abhor the Bible as it is published by the Bible Societies. But, 
alas! I fear it is too clearly to be inferred from a declaration of his in 
a lecture delivered in this city in 1841, viz: that, the Roman Catholic 
Church has never changed in any respect—that precisely as it was in 
the begining it is now—taken in conjunction with recent burnings and 
the pope’s last letter respecting the circulation of the Bible, &c., that the 
same feeling towards the sacred volume—nothing short of detestation 
and abhorrence—which so often manifested itself in papal countries 
during the two last centuries, still exist in the present, in the hearts of 
the subjects of Pope Gregory the XVI, even in these United States. 
But I must return, and prosecute my history of the Bible. 

Thousands and thousands, I apprehend, read the Bible, without once 
inquiring, or even feeling curious to know, how and by what means 
the sacred writings have come down to them from the hand of their au- 
thors and are found in the form of a printed volume; and not a few, per- 
haps, if they spend a thought at all on the subject, suppose, that the origi- 
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nal Hebrew and Greek, or Latin, from which they understand that which 
they read was translated, were the very and original writings of the 
Prophets and Apostles themselves. It is surprising how little interest 
is manifested in this subject; as if it were one proper only for scholars 
and critics. One would think, that, to every one who is in any degree 
capable of appreciating so great a blessing, so wonderful a work, every 
thing respecting it must be deeply interesting. Believing it to be so 
with the reader, I will at once proceed; feeling confident that, for my 
own part, I shall be amply compensated for my labor by the pleasure 
which the tracing of this history will itself afford. The evidence in 
support of the inspiration, genuineness, and authenticity, of the scrip- 
tures, does not come within the limits of my design. ‘These are things 
which all Christians already believe ; and it is for such that I now write. 


THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 





Antiquity.—The writings of Moses, and the Book of Job, are more 
ancient than any of the sacred writings. They were, probably, written 
about 1450 to 1500 years before Christ. Moses wrote the Law in the 
wilderness. The Book of Genesis may have been written in Egypt 
The dates, &c. of the other books of the Old Testament are as follows: 

The Book of Joshwa.—As this book treats of occurrences which were 
subsequent to the death of Moses, it must have been written after that 
period, (1451 years before Christ,) and the time of his own death, about 
the year 1434, B. C. Some are inclined to the opinion that this book 
was written by some other person. Joshua was 110 years old when he 
died, and outlived Moses only 17 years; and during all that period he 
was actively and incessantly engaged in state affairs. But, as he re- 
tained his mental and physical energies to the last, there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the supposition that he wrote it himself;'and this is, I 
believe, the opinion of the best critics and commentators. Besides, we 
are expressly told that he did write in the Book of the Law just before 
his death, which shows there was no want of ability previous thereto. 
Nevertheless, supposing it was not written with his own hand, it is most 
probable it was done from his dictation; which were quite sufficient to 
establish its genuineness. 

Judges.—When, or ‘by whom, this book was written, it is not known. 
It has been ascribed to various persons ; but with better reason, perhaps, 
to Samuel, than to any other. There is nothing inconsistent with this 
supposition. If written by him, it must have been previous to the year 
1057, B. C.; for in this year he died, aged 98 years. This book em- 
braces occurrences running through a period of 318 years; being from 
the death of Joshua, in 1434, to the year 1116, B. C. 
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Ruth.—It is also not known when this book was written; and Dr. A. 
Clarke remarks, that, “as to the author, he is as uncertain as the time.” 
It has been ascribed to Samuel, and to Hezekiah, and to Ezra; but it 
is deemed most probable that Samuel was the author. Dr. Clarke seems 
to be pretty well satisfied that it was written by the same that wrote the 
two Books of Samuel, whoever he was. 

Samuel.—lIf one person was the author of the two Books of Samuel, 
it could not have been Samuel himself; because events are related in 
the second book, and the four last chapters of the first, which did not 
take place till after his death. It seems very probable that Samuel wrote 
the first twenty-four chapters of the first book ; but when, or by whom, 
the residue wes originally written, no one knows. It may have been 
done by Nathan and Gad. In their present form, they are regarded, 
with very good reason, as a compilation from public records, and the 
historical notes of private individuals. 

Kings—The two books should be considered as but one, for thus they 
are found in the oldest and best Hebrew Bibles. The time when, and 
the person by whom, these were originally written, are in as great ob- 
scurity as are those in respect of the Second Book of Samuel. As they 
now appear, they were, doubtless, compiled from ancient public and 
private records ; but the compiler’s name is nowhere given. Some have 
thought it was done by Jeremiah or Isaiah, because some chapters and 
passages in these books are also found in the writings of those prophets ; 
but the probability is, that these chapters were, long after the time of 
those prophets, added to their works from the Book of Kings, by the 
compiler, or some transcriber. There is much better reason for the 
general opinion, that the compilation was made by Ezra, and during or 
soon after the Babylonish captivity, between the years, probably, 560 
and 440, B. C. 

Chronicles.—The two Books of Chronicles, according to the old Jew- 
ish canon, form but one book. It is pretty well settled that they were 
written by Ezra, and about the time of the termination of the Babylon- 
ish captivity, or the year 520, B. C. 

Ezra.—This book was, unquestionably, written by Ezra himself, who 
did not die till after the year 446, B. C. 

Nehemiah.—In the Jewish canon, this book and Ezra are not divided ; 
and some think, (according to Dr. A. Clarke,) without any reason, that 
one and the same person wrote both. The probability is, that the origi- 
nal was written by Nehemiah himself, about the year B. C. 434. Cal- 
met is of the opinion that, as it now appears, it is a compilation from 
memoirs written by Nehemiah. 
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Esther.—This book has been ascribed to Ezra and various others ; 
but the general belief is, that Mordecai was the author. And this sup- 
position is not without difficulty, if we adopt the chronology of Dr. 
Prideaux and Dr. A. Clarke; according to which, the events recorded 
in this book began in the year B. C. 462; which was about 125 years 
after Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the temple and carried the Jews cap- 
tive to Babylon. Now, Mordecai is said to have been twelve years old 
at this period; and, as the events described in the Book of Esther run 
through a period of ten years, he must have been, when it was conclu- 
ded, at least 147 years old; an age approximating that to which the 
Jews affirm he really did attain, viz: 198, but which others may not so 
easily believe. But the chronology of Calmet is not so difficult to 
reconcile with these circumstances. He considers that the marriage of - 
Ahasuerus with Esther took place about eighty years after the Jews 
were carried to Babylon. According to this, Mordecai was only 102 
years old when the events recorded in the Book of Esther took place ; 
being about the year B. C. 498. 

Job.—This book was probably written about the time of Moses; and, 
accordingly, Dr. A. Clarke fixes it at the year B. C. 1520; not, he says, 
because it is the most probable, but because it is the most generally 
received. The learned are not agreed as to the author. Some believe 
it was Moses; but the most and the most learned believe it to have been 
some other person, and most probably him whose name it bears. 

The Psalms.—These are 150; and although called “ The Psalms of 
David,” very few of them, as Dr. Clarke remarks, are certainly known 
to be his. In the Hebrew Bible, 73 have David’s name prefixed; 2 have 
Solomon’s, 10 the sons of Corah, 10 Asaph’s, 1 has Heman’s, 1 Ethan’s, 
1 Moses’, 24 have no inscription, 6 are called Psalms and Songs, 10 
Hallelujah Psalms, and 10 Psalms of Degrees. As to the time when 
they were composed, 9 contain no note or indication of the time, 17 are 
said to have been composed by David while persecuted by Saul, 16 after 
the commencement of his reign and after the death of Saul, 8 during 
the rebellion of Absalom, 10 were written between the rebellion of Ab- 
salom and the Babylonish captivity, 38 during the captivity, and 49 after 
the captivity. 

Proverbs.—It is not disputed that Solomon wrote this book; but, 
whether he was the author of all the proverbs contained ‘therein, or 
collected some of them from others who had preceded him, is another 
question. It was written about 1,000 years B. C. 

Ecclesiastes.—This book is generally attributed to Solomon ; but the 
learned are not agreed as to the author, or the time when it was written. 
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Some think it may have been written so late as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and some would place it even a hundred years later; whilst others have 
assigned it a date only 130 years B.C. If written by Solomon, the 
date is supposed to have been about the year 977, B. C. 

Canticles, or Song of Solomon.—This book is generally attributed to 
Solomon, but some have doubted. Dr. Clarke thinks it was composed 
by the same person that wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes; the style of 
the two, making allowance for the difference of subjects, being so nearly 
the same. He considers it a juvenile production, for no one, he thinks, 
** could have made such odes as the Canticles, when stricken in years.” 
He dates it about the year B. C. 1014, when Solomon was nineteen 
years of age, which is very probable. 

Isaiah.—There is no diversity of opinion respecting the author of this 
book—at least, of the prophecies therein contained. No one doubts that 
their author was Isaiah--the very person whose name the book bears. 
He entered on the prophetic office about the beginning of the reign of 
Jotham, and the year 758 B. C., and continued therein fifty or sixty 
years, 

Jeremiah.—There is no dispute that Jeremiah was the author of the 
prophecies contained in this book. He lived in the time of King Josiah, 
and until after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
was effected in the year B. C. 588. He continued from 629 B. C., to 
the end of his life, in the faithful discharge of the service to which God 
called him when he was but fourteen years old. He was the son of that 
Hilkiah, the high priest, who rescued the Book of the Law from oblivion. 
He and Josiah were about the same age; and, it is by no meahs un- 
likely, that they were intimate friends from early infancy ; and that their 
tender minds were imbued with the divine influence about the same 
time. 

Lamentations.—All agree that Jeremiah was the author of this book. 
At what period of his life it was written, it is not so certain. Some think 
it was composed on the death of Josiah; but most believe it was on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and its lamentable consequences. 

Exekiel—This book was, probably, written during the Babylonish 
captivity. Ezekiel began to prophesy in the year B. C. 595; being five 
years after he was carried with Jehoiachin captive to Babylon, and when 
he was about thirty years old. He prophesied twenty years; conse- 
quently, the book could not have been completed before the year B. C. 
575. 

Daniel.—There is something peculiar in this book: it was written in 
both Hebrew and Chaldee. When Daniel relates what was said by the 
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king or wise men, he writes it in Chaldee, the language used by them ; 
but, when he gives his own narration or ideas, he writes in Hebrew. 
Daniel was carried captive to Babylon in the year B. C. 606, when he 
was about twelve years old. His book embraces a period of seventy or 
eighty years, closing with the year B. C. 534. It is believed that he 
never returned to Judea, or, if he did, it was but for a brief period ; 
and is said to have died in Babylon or Susu. 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, 


[According to Archbishop Newcome. | 


1. Jonah prophesied between 823 B. C. and 783 B. C., in the reign 
of Jeroboam II, king of Israel. 

2. Amos, from about 823 B. C. to about 758 B. C., in the reign of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, and in that of Jeroboam II, king of Israel. 

3. Hosea flourished from about 809 B. C. to about 698 B. C., in the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in 
that of Jeroboam II, king of Israel. 

4. Micah, between 757 B. C. and 698 B. C., in the reign of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 

5. Nahum is supposed to have prophesied between 720 B. C. and 698 
B. C., in the reign of Hezekiah. 

6. Joel, between 697 B. C. and 660 B. C., in the reign of Manasseh. 

7. Zepheniah prophesied between 640 B. C. and 609 B. C., in the 
reign of Josiah. 3 

8. Habakkuk is thought to have prophesied between 606 B. C. and 
598 B. C., in the reign of Jehoiakim. 

9. Obadiah prophesied soon after 587 B. C., between the taking of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the destruction of the Edomites by 
the same prince. 

10. Haggai, about 520 B. C., after the return from Babylon. 

11. Zechariah, from 520 B. C. to about 518 B. C., and was cotem- 
porary with Haggai. 

12. Malachi is generally believed to have prophesied about 436 B. C. 
He is considered the last of the prophets. Calmet says, so little is known 
of Malachi, “ that it is doubted whether his name be a proper name, or 
only a generical name, signifying the angel of the Lord, a messenger, 
a prophet.” He thinks it probable that Malachi was Ezra; and says, 
that such was the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, of the Chaldee para- 
phrast, of St. Jerome, and of Abbot Rupert. 
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Material—tThe material on which the Hebrew Scriptures were origi- 
nally written is not known. Most probably Moses adopted the custom 
of Egypt, whatever it was. The Papyrus was not used till more than 
a thousand years after Moses. Previously to this the Egyptians wrote 
on linen—and more anciently, perhaps, on thin plates of wood, stone, 
metal, and ivory. From Job XIX, 24: it would seem that writing in 
his day was done sometimes at least, on lead, with an iron pen; and 
Job is said to have been cotemporary with Moses. Various other mate- 
rials were also used anciently for writing; such as the inner bark and 
the leaves of certain trees, the bamboo, goat skins prepared in a pecu- 
liar way forming a kind of leather, &c. &c. Vellum and parchment 
are comparatively modern. ‘The Hebrew Scriptures written after Moses 
were probably done on skins. 

The character employed.—Although some of the Jews will have it, 
that the character in which they have the Scriptures at the present day, 
is the same that was employed by Moses in his composition of the Penta- 
teuch, it is pretty well settled that they are mistaken; that the charac- 
ter in which they have the Hebrew Scriptures is, in reality, the Chal- 
dee; and, that they were written originally in the Phanician—called 
also, the Canaanitish characters. And this, it is believed, was retain- 
ed by the Hebrews till the Babylonish captivity ; after which, it seems 
that when Ezra made his new edition, he wrote out the whole in the 
Chaldee, or modern Hebrew character. Some of the Jews contend, 
however, and some learned Christians have concurred with them, that 
this change was effected long before the time of Ezra; even from the 
begining of the separation of the ten tribes under Jeroboam; and that 
it was done by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which remained faith- 
ful to the house of David, for the purpose of lessening, as much as 
possible, their intercourse with the ten tribes. The Samaritans have the 
five books of Moses in the ancient character. And let it be observed, 
that although the character in which the Hebrew Scriptures are preserv- 
ed among the Jews, differs from that in which they were originally 
written, the language is the same. It has never changed. And the 
Hebrew, the Pheenician, and the Canaanitish, are one and the same lan- 
guage. But, it is extant in the ancient character, only in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Preservation of the Mss.—It is not known at what period any of the 
original manuscripts ceased to exist. That the Law had been lost for 
a considerable time—and, indeed,’ even forgotten (if it had ever been 
heard of) by king and people—more than 600 years before Christ 
appears to me quite evident from the 22d and 23d chapters of 2 Kings. 
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In making preparation to repair the temple, in the reign of Josiah, 
Hilkiah the high priest found “ the book of the Law.” How long it 
had been lost we are not informed. Dr. Adam Clarke thinks, with 
others, that this was the original,—the autograph of Moses. It is not 
improbable—for only eight or nine hundred years had elapsed since 
the work passed from the hands of the great lawgiver; and, it is certain 
that, for a long time, it was preserved, with—I might almost say— 
superstitious, if not idolatrous, care. But, 1 cannot so readily agree 
with him that, “it is scarcely reasonable to suppose, that this was the 
only copy of the law that was found in Judea.” It is true, copies may 
have been preserved by certain individuals, and concealed by them as 
the ancestors of some of us, not two centuries ago, were obliged to con- 
ceal their Bibles in some European countries ; but it is pretty clear, that 
they were unknown to the king and the chief people in Jerusalem ; for it 
was not the “antiquity”? of the book as Dr. Clarke was inclined to be- 
lieve, but, as we are expressly told, (ii Kings, ch. xxii—v. 11, &c.,) it 
was “the words of the book”’ that so surprised, and so deeply affected, 
the pious King Josiah and all who heard it read. And the Jewish histo- 
rians tell us that several of their wicked kings, previous to Josiah’s day, 
did all they could to destroy all the copies of the law; a conduct, of 
which some of the popes of Rome, in respect of certain versions of the 
whole Bible, have in these latter days, proved themselves most worthy 
imitators. We may reasonably suppose that this pious king adopted 
the necessary measures to prevent a recurrence of so serious an evil as 
the loss of the law; and numerous copies, we may well conjecture, 
were made and circulated among the people. As to the other Scrip- 
tures, such of the Psalms, and the writings of the prophets, as had al- 
ready been promulged,—it is very probable, that many copies thereof, in 
detached books and pieces, existed. Very soon after Josiah, the Baby- 
lonish captivity was accomplished under Nebuchadnezzar, and continued 
for seventy years ; when, Ezra, the scribe, collected the scattered manu- 
scripts, collated them, made emendations, and, some say, additions— 
compiled the Old Testament, re-wrote it in the Chaldee character with 
which, perhaps, the Jews had become more familiar than they were 
with the old Hebrew, and settled the canon. This was between 440 
and 560 years befcre Christ. When we reflect on the wars and devas- 
tations which, in rapid succession after this period, swept like so many 
tornadoes over the Jewish nation, and recollect that nearly all other 
writings of great antiquity have, for many ages, been irretrievably lost, 
we feel ourselves almost compelled to believe, that a special providence 
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has preserved this wonderful book, for the benefit of mankind, till the 
grand consummation of the world. 

The preservation of the text; its purity, &c.—Before the art of 
printing was known—only about four hundred years ago, and nearly 
three thousand from Moses’ day—every copy of a writing was, of 
course, obliged to be manuscript. ‘This tedious and expensive process, 
whilst it was more liable to error than printing, prevented the multipli- 
cation of copies to any great extent; and, as few persons—compara- 
tively speaking—were able to read, copies were not in much demand. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that, when biblical critics in modern times, 
sought to examine and compare a variety of manuscript copies of the 
Scriptures, they found it difficult to procure many, and even a very 
small number bearing the marks of antiquity. When Dr. Kennikot, in 
the last century, with immense labor and expense, and with the aid of 
Dr. Bruns, got together some five or six hundred manuscript copies of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, he found very few of them to be older than 600 
years ; which shows, that they were very easily destroyed; or, that the 
Jews took very little pains to preserve the ancient copies; which is 
remarkable,—inasmuch as it cannot fail to strike every one that, their 
yalue increases with their antiquity ;—for, if a copy from an original 
writing contains some errors, a copy from that copy, if not made by a 
more careful hand, is likely to vary full as much from it, as it did from 
the original, And thus—although it might happen through a chain of 
very careful copyists, that a copy of a copy in the hundredth degree va- 
ried little or nothing from the original—as a general rule, those copies 
must, with good reason, be considered most perfect, which have their 
origin nearest the original work. All the Scriptures—old and new—as 
we have them, are copies of copies ; how many degrees from the original 
we know not, as there is no evidence of the time when any of the original 
Mss. were last known to exist. 

The reader who may never have thought of this, may be startled at 

the disclosure, and hastily conclude there is no certainty in the purity 
of the sacred text. But, let him not be alarmed, but follow me. with 
patience; and | will show him how certain learned men, by their skill 
and industry, and perseverance—a devotion, which nothing but the 
purest love to Gop and man could inspire—have proved, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, that in spite of all these dangers, the original text, if it 
has been impaired at all, has suffered no change in any essential point. 
But, first, I must show him another difficulty. 

The Hebrew having passed from a living toa dead language, can 
only be understood by those who have a thorough knowledge of its idiom. 
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Like other languages, it was not written precisely as it was spoken; 
and, though perfectly intelligible to the writer, much of his work must 
have been unintelligible to every reader who was unacquainted with its 
peculiarities,—even to his own uninstructed countrymen. They wrote 
some words which, in reading, were not to be pronounced ; instead of 
which, other words not written, or which were placed in the margin 
for the purpose, were to be named. But, the most important pecu- 
liarity, perhaps, is this: There are only three or four vowels belonging 
to the language, and they are often omitted in writing. ‘The reader, 
or translator, must supply them. And, as the sense of a word often 
depends very much on the vowel, or the vowel sound in it, it is easy 
to perceive how liable to commit errors every translator must be, who has 
not been initiated in the mysteries. I will give an example from Calmet : 

** As the Hebrews eften write their words without vowels, a tradition 
from father to son, is their rule for reading certain consonants, which 
have a variety of significations, according to the nature of the vowel 
supplied. _ E. gr. these three letters, D B R, may be pronounced dabar—-a 
word, or he spoke; deber,—death, or the plague; dabir—a court ; 
daber,—he that speaks ; dober,—speaking ; and so of others.” 

From this we see how very much the world is indebted to the Jewish 
teachers for the preservation of this knowledge, which has been handed 
down from one to another, in spite of schisms, civil wars, and invasions, 
national destruction, captivity, oppression, and incessant and cruel per- 
secutions, for thousands of years. And yet, were it not for other guides, 
which I will name by and by, we could not be certain that these people, 
through prejudice against christianity, have not deceived us in some 
particulars. 

To obviate the danger to which the saered text was exposed, in con- 
sequence of these peculiarities, an association of learned Jews under- 
took to establish by certain signs and notes, the true reading of the Holy , 
Scriptures as they had received it from their ancestors, and thus, to 
transmit it to posterity. Nor was this the whole of their work. 1t was, 
also, to secure them from omissions, interpolations, or any kind of 
alterations. To effect this, they numbered with great care and exact- 
ness, the sections, chapters, verses, words, and letters, in each book,— 
noting, also, the verse and the word, or words, just in the middle of the 
book, and they even went so far as to ascertain how often each letter of 
the alphabet was contained in the Bible. The following, as far as it 
goes, will serve as an example, to illustrate this: 

The book of Exodus, they say, has 1209 verses; and the middle 
verse is the 28th of chapter xxii: Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor 
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curse the ruler of thy people. It is divided into eleven great sections ; 
29 full and absolute divisions ; 40 chapters (as they are at present); 69 
open sections ; 95 close sections; 16,513 words; and, 63,467 letters. 

These Jewish Doctors were called Massorites ; and their work Mas- 
sora, which signifies, tradition. 

They invented—-perhaps it were more proper to say, introduced, (for 
they appear to have been borrowed from the Arabians,)—-what is called 
the vowel points ; which consist, principally, of small dots, arranged in 
a certain manner under, and sometimes over the consonants, to desig- 
nate thé proper vowel to be pronounced. Some are disposed to assign 
a high antiquity to this practice; but it seems to be pretty clearly 
established, that it is not more ancient than the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

Before the Massora, the Hebrew manuscripts, as well as the ancient 
Greek and Latin, were written without divisions of any kind. There 
were no chapters—no verses—no sentences—no punctuation—no sepa- 
ration even of words; but, the whole book, as some writers have re- 
marked, from beginning to end, “* was but one continued word.” ‘There 
are several ancient manuscripts written in this way, both in Greek and 
Latin, still in existence. What a debt of gratitude we owe to those 
laborious, self-sacrificing men, who, for us, have brought order out of 
such chaos! .And how much to Gop, under whose providence it has 
been done ! 

Every one knows how much the sense of any writing is affected by 
the ordinary punctuation. And, how much soever we are indebted to 
the Massorites for their labors, they seem, in this part of their work, to 
have suffered their prejudices, in some instances, to betray them into 
disingenuousness, not to say wilful perversion of the sacred text. And 
this accusation is said to be confirmed by a comparison of the Hebrew 


_with ancient translations ;—for instance: respecting Daniel’s celebrated 


prophecy of the seventy weeks. ‘The learned say that, through the 
Greek ‘version, (the Septuagint,) they find, that the Massoretic punctua- 
tion of the passage for pauses, gives a different meaning from that 
which it anciently bore. The learned Mr. Johnson, of Cranbrook, says, 
they put a stop, answering to our semicolon, where only a comma would 
have been proper. And, he observes, that our English translators took 
the present Hebrew text as it is printed by the Massorites, to be the only 
sense and meaning of the Old Testament. ‘In Dan. ix, 25, they put 
their ‘athnach’ or semicolon, after the seven weeks, and thus cutting off 
the seven weeks from the three score and two weeks, make the prophecy 
wholly unserviceable to christians ; but if they had placed a comma after 
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seven weeks, and their ‘ athnach’ or semicolon after three score and two 
weeks, the number of years, viz: 483, (69 weeks,) would exactly point 
out the time when the Christian Messiah came.” 

The following circumstance, which took place about the beginning of 
the ninth century, was, probably, the origin of the Massora: 

Some of the western Jews collated their copies of the Scriptures, 
counted the letters, &c., and recorded the result of their labors. The 
eastern Jews learning this, compared some of their copies with the 
manuscript thus prepared, and found to their surprise, more than two 
hundred various readings or differences—which led to a dispute between 
them, each contending for the correctness and purity of their own copies. 
From this time, probably, they resolved to guard the sacred writings, 
by every means in their power, from any future charge. ‘To what extent 
they have succeeded, I may endeavor to show in the sequel. From the 
fact, that very few, if any, Hebrew manuscripts of great antiquity, are 
extant, the Jews have been suspected of having destroyed them after 
the Massoretic copies were perfected, lest the discovery of various read- 
ings should detract from the respect and veneration due to the sacred 
writings; and believing too, that all liability to error in future was com- 
pletely obviated by the Massora. But this latter opinion of the Jews— 
respecting which, | purpose saying something hereafter—has proved to 
be erroneous. 

The Jews printed several editions of their Scriptures, all corrected 
agreeably to the Massora, very soon after the art of printing became 
known. ‘The first edition, however, of the whole Hebrew Bible was 
printed in 1488. In 1494 another edition was printed at Brescia. It 
was from this that Luther made his German translation, whilst secreted 
in prison by his friend, Prince Frederick, of Saxony, from the persecu- 
tions of that church, which, Dr. Ryder says, has never changed. Sub- 
sequently, a great number of Hebrew manuscripts have been collected 
by —_ christians, and various editions of the Hebrew Scriptures have 
been printed by them as well as by the Jews. The Hebrew printed 
Bible, and the Hebrew Manuscript Bible, together with any aid which 
may be derived from ancient translations—of which I shall speak in my 
next number—are the Old Testament of the Protestant Bible. They 
have adopted it as they find it in the Hebrew; and for it they are in no 
way indebted to the Church of Rome; Dr. Ryder’s declaration to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

My observations respecting the New Testament, as well as the several 
versions and the Roman Catholic Bible, must form the subject of my 
next number. peer ees 
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A brief treatise respecting some of our north-western tribes of Indians— 
showing the names by which they are known among themselves—the 
analogy existing between the names of rivers, &c., remote from each 
other, and the signification of those names—and an argument thence, 
that one or more of those tribes once inhabited the country bordering 
on the CHESAPEAKE, and gave the name to that Bay; with some account 
of their origin, together with a few historical incidents, according to 
their own traditions, &c., §c., as derived by the author from the In- 
dians themselves, from the year 1821 to 1827, inclusive. 

THE names by which we designate some of the Indian tribes, have 
been given by the whites,—some we pronounce erroneously, and others 
have been given by different tribes. 

The name of Deleware all know, was given by the whites to those 
tribes which dwelt on the borders of the bay and river of that name. 
The name by which they call themselves, and which is conceded to them 
by all other Indians, is, Lenny Lennaupeh,—which, according to the 
interpretation of some, signifies ‘The common, or general people ;”— 
according to others, “The first, or original People ;”—and, as an old 
Indian of that nation, who had been educated at Princeton, explained it 
to me, “ People that are every where, 7. e., Universal People,” —as the 
oak and hickory, which grow in all places are, from that circumstance, 
called, ‘ Lennooh-mhhittook-wuck ”—‘ universal trees.” Although 
“Lenny” here, is, if I may so speak, a characteristic adjective, yet 
Lenno means a man, (vir.) Lennaupeh is the word which signifies Peo- 
ple, as distinguished from other animals. 

The Chippeways, Ottawas, Potawatomies, and some others, use the 
word Nishy-nau-peh, for People—for, although this word is generally 
applied to Indians, in contradistinction from white people; yet, if a 
Chippeway Indian see a person at a distance, without being able to de- 
termine any thing more than that it is a human being, he will certainly 
say it is Nishy-nau-peh, a person, (homo.) 

The Chippeways and others say, Ah Ninneh, a man, (vir); and not 
being able to give the letter L its proper sound, but supplying its place 
with that of NV when they attempt to speak the Delaware name, Lenny 
Len-nau-peh, they say Nen-ny Nen-nau-peh—which is very like their 
own, ** A Nin-ny Nishy-nau-peh.” 

They call a negro “ Muh-kutta Nishy-nau-peh”—evidently meaning a 
black person, or man, (homo;) Muh-kutta, means black. Common inter- 
preters render the word “‘Muh-kutta Nishy-naupeh,” black Indian. With 
equal propriety they would say, white Indian; thus making the word, 
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which is rendered Indian, a generic term, signifying people, in the broadest 
sense, which is unquestionably correct. It is a fact well known to every 
one, that the appellative, Indian, was applied by the whites to the Abori- 
gines of this continent when, on its discovery, it was taken for the east- 
ern shore of the Indies. ° 

It is remarkable, that whilst all other tribes of the Algonquin stock 
have distinguishing names, the Delawares alone retain the national ap- 
pellation—or rather, a term denoting species, and bearing that significa- 
tion with them all. 

The Chippeways call themselves Ojidway ; the Ottawas call them- 
selves Uh-tau-wah ; the Potawatomies, Pah-tah-wah-tuh-meeh; the Mia- 
mies, Meah-meah; the Sacs, Sahky, or plural, Sahky-uk, and sometimes, 
Sahky-uky. (Calmet speaks of a nation among the Scythians, or Tarters, 
by the name of Sacea.) The Foxes call themselves Musquahky—plu- 
ral, Musquahkyuk and Musquahkyuky; the Menominies, My-hnomy- 
nay-woo. Menomen is their name for the wild rice, which is very 
abundant in their country, and on which they chiefly subsist ; hence 
their name, by which they are known to us, as first given to them 
by the French. The Winnebagoes call themselves Hote-shung-garah, 
or Hote-shog-garah, it is difficult to determine which. The name of 
Winnebago, the Chippeways say, was given by them in derision, and 
means dirty water people, from their fondness of bathing in dirty water. 
They certainly bathe more than any people I have ever seen, and are, 
nevertheless, the most filthy. Others say, they came from the shores 
of a lake far up the Mississippi, (perhaps Lake Winnepeek,) the waters 
of which are always muddy, whence they derived the name ; Nep-peeh, 
in Chippeway, signifies water. All these tribes, and the Six Nations of 
New York, (excepting the Winnebagoes,) claim relationship to each 
other, though there appear to be among them two radically different 
languages. 

By tracing the analogy of the Indian names of things and piaces in 
different parts of the country, some light may be shed on their history. 
I beg leave to offer a word or two on this subject. But first, a remark 
respecting Lake Michigan and the Island of Michilimackinack. Many 
think that the name of the Lake, and also of the Island, is derived from 
the word Mih-she-ka, which, in Chippeway, Ottawa, and Potawatomie, 
means, a turtle. There is certainly a resemblance in sound. There 
was formerly, however, a tribe on the borders of the lake called Mitchy- 
gamya, from which it is equally probable its name was derived, or vice 
versa. The Indians contiguous thereto at this time, call the lake Kitchy- 
go-mink, which simply means a very large lake ; and the island they 
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call Mih-shinny-mahky-nungk, the meaning of which I could never learn. 

There is a river flowing into Lake Michigan below the mouth of 
Grand River, called Muskeegoan, which, in sound, it will be perceived, 
bears a striking resemblance to Muskingum, a river of Ohio. It derives 
its name, some Indians say, from Muskee-gymin, a cranberry ; others 
say, from Kee-goank, fish ; and others again, from Muskeegoungk, which 
is very nearly the word itself, and signifies a grassy; marshy, or swampy 
place, such as cranberries grow in. And may not the word muskeeto, 
be derived from the same? True, those Indians call the musqueto, 
Siggyma ; but this pestiferous little insect abounds in such places—and 
the name of the place which produces it might easily enough have been 
mistaken for that of the insect itself: if so, is it not some evidence, as 
the name has existed in this part of the country from the time of disco- 
very, that those Indians, at a remote period, inhabited these regions ? 
But I shall be able to adduce stronger evidence. 

There is in Virginia, not far from this place, a small river or creek, 
the name of which I have seen spelled Opaquon, which may very pro- 
perly be pronounced Opakon, a word which, with the Chippewas, Otto- 
was, Potawatomies, and Miamies, is the generic term for nut ; and when 
applied to a river, means nut river. According to Capt. Smith, the idol 
which was worshipped by Powhatan’s people was called Okee. Now, 
the word which, with most of our north-western tribes, signifies land, or 
the garth, is Uh-keeh. May it not be that this idol was designed to re- 
present or personate the earth, believing, as some of the ancients did, 
that it was a deity? In Mr. Dee’s Report, which I find in the 2d vol. 
of Capt. Smith’s History of Virginia, he observes, (page 238,)—“ The 
southern Virginians call their chief god Kewassa, and that we now in- 
habit Okee,” perhaps, from the sun (Kesis) and the earth (Okee). But 
this is not all. With the Chippeways, Ottawas, and Potowatomies, 
the word for river is see-pee—plural, see-peek. ‘The word for large is 
ishih; very large, K’tshih ; so, when they say large, or great rivers, 
they say T’shih see-peek. You will not fail to observe that this is almost 
identical with the name of our great bay Chesapeak. In Capt. Smith’s 
old map of this bay, the name is spelled and the syllables divided thus, 
Che-sa-peacke ; and in some places in his “ History of Virginia,” it is 
written Chis-a-peack. I have no recollection that the tribe from which 
this name was obtained, is mentioned in any early history, and as the 
bay has borne but the one name from first to last, it would seem that it 
was so called by all the various tribes that inhabited its shores when 
Capt. Smith explored it. Hence, I conclude that the Chippeways, or 
some kindred tribes, dwelt on the shores of this bay at the time of its 
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discovery, and have since migrated—or that they, a long time before, 
had lived there, had given it permanently a name, and had abandoned 
it. Now, I am not aware of any evidence of the migration north-westerly 
from the Chesapeak of any of the Algonquin tribes, excepting the Dela- 
wares and two small bands, the Nanticokes and Munsies—which are con- 
sidered, the one the chi/d, and the other the nephew, of the Delawares. 
But the Delaware word for river is, See-pooh ; and the word for great or 
large, is puh-hun.. If, then, this position be correct, viz: that none but 
the Delawares had migrated since the discovery of the bay, the conclu- 
sion is irresistable, that the Chippeways, or some of their nearest kin- 
dred tribes, the Ottawas or Potawatomies, inhabited these regions, and 
gave the name to the great bay, at a very remote period. 

A word now respecting our incorrect: pronunciation of the Indian 
names of rivers, &c., and the meaning of such names. 

There is in Indiana a river, called by the whites Kankykee. The 
Indians call it Ti-ah-quo-keenk, which signifies a swampy or marshy 
country, thickly overgrown with bushes and the like. 

The Kalymik of Lake Michigan, is called by the Potawatomies who 
recently inhabited its shores, Kin-nomy-koke. 

The Chicago has very nearly the true Indian sound, Shih-kahk-wa. 
It is from Shih-kahk, the wild onion. A part of this name, kahk, is also 
their name for the skunk. 

With the word Tippecanoe, we are apt to associate the idea of a canoe. 
But the word has no allusion to that boat. The tribes who long dwelt 
contiguous thereto, call the canoe and all other water craft Chee-mon ; 
and the river they call Kay-tappy-ko-no-see-pee—sometimes Kay-tappy- 
kone. ‘The Ottawas call it Kut-tau-buh-kono-see-pee, and say it takes 
this name from Kuttaubuh, a species of water-lilly, with one broad leaf 
at the top, and which grows there in the water, and bears a beautiful 
white flower resembling the magnolia; with us, the tuckaho, I presume. 

Kee-ki-oagk is the Indian name of Fort Wayne. And the Sacks call 
Detroit Wah-wy-ah-ty-no. 

River, in Menomanie, is Say-pay, and matshy signifies very large. 
Therefore, in their language, a great river is, Maishy-say-pay ; and this 
is what they call the Mississippi. With some other tribes, the Sacs and 
Foxes, &c., Mah-sa means great or large ; and they, with the Chippe- 
ways, say.Mah-sa-see-pee for great river, when they allude to the Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The Ka!lamazoo, in Michigan, is called by the Indians, Kik-ken-ma-zo, 
and means, a boiling kettle ; and, Washtinaw, they call, Washty-nungk. 

I will take a brief view of the history of some of these tribes as * 
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derived it from their chiefs. ‘The Delawares have their creation—their 
flood—their Jonah—their Sampson—in short, they have a parallel story 
for almost every miraculous-event recorded in the Jewish Scriptures. 
Whether through pride they invented them to be even with the missiona- 
ries, or really have traditions to that effect, I could not learn. They say, 
this continent was once a small island, and they still speak of it as “ our 
island.” 'They say they came from the south-west a great distance ; 
that they conquered and exterminated all the nations in their route till 
they reached the waters of the Chesapeak and Delaware, where they 
made a permanent location. ‘They claim for their ancestors the honor 
of constructing those ancient works, the ruins of which have so long 
interested and puzzled the antiquarian; which claim is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to them. ‘They claim the Nanticokes for their child, the Munsies for 
their nephew, and all the other tribes for their grand-children—and this 
is admitted by all the tribes I questioned on the subject. But the strangest 
of all conceits is, that the rattle-snake is their grandfather. ‘This I 
heard Capt. Pipe and Anderson, two of their most respectable and aged 
chiefs, some years ago, in a solemn manner, declare. And they as- 
signed this consanguinity as the reason for the great respect and defer- 
ence they pay to that horrid reptile—observing, very gravely, when 
asked why they never killed them, that i¢ was a great sin to kill one’s 
grandfather. Once, they say, the other Indians converted them into 
women. A grand council from all nations was called, which was held, 
if I recollect the statement correctly, at Chillicothe. A chief of their 
nation was selected to represent them, who was invested with a petticoat 
of wampum, and the nation solemnly pronounced, women. By this they 
were made neutral—they were never to raise the tomahawk against 
any tribe, and none was to molest them. The reason for this, as as- 
signed by some of those tribes is, that the Delawares had become mere 
women—unable to fight against any of them; and having great respect 
and regard for them, they devised this expedient to save them from ex- 
termination. The Delawares, on the other hand—though this was the 
greatest disgrace to which Indians could be subjected—affect to have 
received it as a compliment, and say it was an acknowledgment of their 
superior prowess and wisdom ; that they had beaten all the nations till 
they acknowledged their superiority, and found that they were no more 
than children in their hands. It was therefore determined to make 
them women, that they might sit still and see the others fight, or be 
peace-makers among them, and render to all their wise counsel as it 
might be required. 

The Delawares claim to be the peculiar and best beloved people of 
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God. ‘That for their sake he made the world, (or island,) and supports 
all things; and that, but for his special love of them, and for their 
prayers and penance, the world would, long since, have been destroyed. 

The Delawares have a tradition respecting the first acquisition of land 
from them by the whites ;—from which it appears, that the trick which 
some ancient authors ascribe to the renowned Tyrean princess in the 
acquisition of the site of ancient Carthage, was practiced on them. 

Some of their prophets, they say, had a presentiment of the arrival 
of the whites, and were for some days looking over the sea for their 
ships, before they appeared. They thought that they were superior be- 
ings sent by the great Good Spirit as messengers of love and mercy from 
another world ; and they spread a carpet of beaver skins, from the beach 
to their village, for the strangers to walk upon. ‘The first thing they did 
was, to give the Indians rum. At first they were afraid to drink ; but 
five brave men, after taking leave of their friends, drank, and seated 
themselves on a log, and waited for the effect. ‘They presently began 
to sing—but soon sunk down, and appeared to be dead; but after a 
while, one of them roused up and demanded more rum. From that 
time its use became general withthem. The commander of the whites 
then asked for a little piece of ground—only what could be encompass- 
ed by the hide of an ox. ‘The request was granted without hesitation. 
But what was their surprise when, after softening it in the sea, he cut it into 
a very small string, which, when stretched out, encompassed a considera- 
blespace. Nevertheless, as they had abundance of land, they only laugh- 
ed at thedevice. But he soon complained that he had not room to avoid 
the smoke of his fire, and begged them to give him only as much more 
ground beyond his line as his chair would cover. They cheerfully 
agreed to this, supposing that he would only move his chair a foot or two; 
but instead of this, he unwove the bottom of his chair, which, till then, 
they had not perceived was made of a very fine thread—and which being 
extended like the string of hide, but only on three sides, added another 
large piece to the first grant. ‘And from that time,” said the old chief 
who told the story, “‘the white people have never ceased to poison us 
with their rum, and cheat us out of our land.” 

The Miamies say that they came out of the earth, and show a place 
on the Massasineway, where they say they came up. The wolf showed 
them that the deer was good for food—for which reason they respect 
that animal, and think bad luck is sure to overtake any person that in- 
jures one of them. 

The Shawnees came from the south, and settled between the Ohio 
and Lake Erie, and now speak a mixed language. Shawano, as other 


~ 
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Indians call them, means the south. 'This is the same as to call them 
Southerns. 

Those remnants of the Six Nations which have removed from New 
York to Green Bay, have a new name given to them by the Indians who 
are old inhabitants of the country. ‘They call them Wau-bun-uh-keeh, 
which, in our phrase, would be the Easterns. As the name of the 
Shawnees means the South, so this signifies the East. Wau-bun is the 
dawnor break of day ; and uh-keeh, as before observed, is land, country, 
or the earth. Literally, then, it means, the people from the land where 
the day breaks. 1 have observed the word in some missionary reports 
erroneously written ‘ Abenaquis.”’ 

_ The Sacs and Foxes, some say, migrated from the east side of Lake 
Michigan a great many years ago, and took up their quarters with the 
Menomanies on Green Bay ; that whilst a French post there was com- 
manded by De Villiers, a quarrel took place between him and the Foxes 
about the surrender to him of one of their young men who had commit- 
ted some offence. In this quarrel De Villiers shot one or two of the 
chiefs, and in his turn was killed with a tomahawk by a boy, the son 
-of one of those chiefs. The Sacs and Foxes then fled, pursued by the 
French and the Menomanies. They were overtaken, and a dreadful 
slaughter ensued. The dead were piled up and earth thrown over them, 
and the place is now called La petite butte des morts. It is on the Fox 
river, near the Winnebago Lake. They were again overtaken near the 
Wisconsin, and sustained great loss. A remnant, only, reached the Mis- 
Sissippi, where they continued until very recently. These Indians, like 
‘the Miamies, say that originally they came from within the earth. But 
‘it were by no means surprising, if this idea resulted from their having 
been told by the first missionaries that God made the first parent of all 
people out of the dust of the ground. All Indians, however, that I have 
conversed with on the subject, say the great Deity made them out of red 
clay—indeed, this phrase is very nearly the meaning of the Hebrew 
word Adam, or man. 

The Ottawas say, that a long time ago a small tribe of Indians, called 
Muskota or Prairie Indians, settled in their country east of Lake Mich- 
igan, with their consent; and were, in reality, very good Indians. But 
the Potawatomies had a grudge against them—and, fearing themselves 
to attack them, they contrived, by treachery and cunning, to set the 
Ottawas and Chippeways upon them. ‘The means they used were these: 
If they found a Muskota alone near to a Chippeway or Ottawa settlement 
they would kill him, and persuade the former tribe that the latter had 
done it—and if they found a Chippeway or Ottawa alone and near a 
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Muskota settlement they would kill him, and induce the others to be- 
lieve that the Muskotas were the perpetrators. Thus they effected hos- 
tilities between those tribes, whilst they stood by and witnessed the ex- 
termination of the innocent Muskotas. They were not entirely destroy- 
ed——a very few made their escape across the lake ; and some think 
they are the Musquakies, or Foxes, who attached themselves to the 
Sacks. 

The Winnebagoes say that the Great Deity made them on the banks 
of Rock river, and gave them the land to live upon, but not to sell ; 
that such right as they have—that of mere occupancy—they can part 
with, but nothing further; as the Deity reserved the title to the land 
when he put them on it. They say, respecting those ancient works, 
the ruins of which are common in their country,-that they were in ex- 
istence when the Great Deity placed them there ; and hence they ar- 
gue, that they were erected by a people who inhabited the country and 
had abandoned it, or been destroyed, before the Winnebagoes were 
created. This, they say, is the tradition of their own fathers—but their 
French fathers have told them that their own ancestors made those 
works. 





FALLS OF NIAGARA, 


AN ARGUMENT RESPECTING THEIR PROBABLE ORIGIN, &c.; THE RESULT 
OF ACTUAL OBSERVATION, SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO. 

The valley (if it may be so called) of the Niagara river, appears to 
be 20 or 30 feet lower than the contiguous country on either'side. From 
the Falls to the ridge (or mountain as it is called) at Queenston, the 
distance is about five miles. For three miles the banks appear to be 
solid rock; after which there is a mixture of sand, and the like; and 
so it continues, only growing more and more sandy, quite to the ridge, 
where very little rock appears in that part of it through which the river 
runs. 

Almost immediately at the river, on the United States side, the whole 
surface, at the foot of the ridge, is covered with stone ; and the very 
bowels of the land there, judging from the quarries, seem to be pure 
rock. But the ridge is considerably higher a short distance from the 
river than it is close to it. 

There seems to have been, originally, a valley into which the water 
naturally inclined. Had it found a place equally convenient a little 
farther to the west, it would not have met with an obstruction half so 
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formiable, and when this continent was discovered there would have 
been no Falls of Niagara, and none of the upper lakes; for, at Stam- 
ford, two miles west of the whirlpool, they dig wells 30 feet deep where 
they, find water without meeting with any rock; and Mr. Henry, the 
hotel-keeper at that place, imformed the writer of this article, that a 
gentleman dug a well, a little west of that place, 70 feet deep, and met 
with no impediment whatever. Moreover, in digging the Welland canal, 
which passes a few miles west of Stamford, the whole line of rock is 
ascertained to be only one mile and three quarters—the whole of which 
is found after descending the ridge 80 feet. 

Lake Michigan is ascertained to be, at this time, 12 to 15 feet lower 
than the river Des Plains, (a branch of the Illinois,) at the distance of 
5 miles from the mouth of the Chicago; and the highest Jand between 
them (on the most level or lowest line) is scarcely 25 feet higher than 
Lake Michigan, and 10 to 14 higher than the river Des Plains. 

A review of that country, between Lake Michigan and the river Des 
Plains, would, doubtless, convince any person, that at least a part of the 
surplus waters of that lake was once discharged through the Mississippi. 

Lake Erie, perhaps, is not more than 12 feet lower than Lake Mich- 
igan, and 12 feet higher than the Niagara river at the foot of Navy 
Island. ‘Thence to the great pitch there is 30 or 40 feet fall; all of 
which make Lake Michigan about 60 feet higher than the summit of the 
grand cataract. From the lockage on the Welland canal it appears, that 
Lake Erie is 330 feet higher than Lake Ontario. Supposing my esti- 
mate, then, of about 60 feet fall from Erie to the grand cataract to be 
correct, the whole descent from the summit of the great pitch to On- 
tario is 270 feet. Deduct the cataract, 160 feet, and the descent of the 
Niagara river thence is 110 feet ; (in five miles.) 

From a variety of appearances, such as water-worn rocks, loose 
stones standing edgewise, &c., in many places along the surface of this 
valley, at present, more than 200 feet above the river, especially about 
the whirlpool, it is manifest that the river once ran at that height just 
as it now does immediately above the falls. 

Just at the falls, the land is, perhaps, 30 feet higher than the river ; 
and, at half a mile above Goat Island and the same below the Welland 
river, there is a ridge, rising 50 feet above the Niagara river.* A rise 


* This ridge is evidently the summit between the lakes Erie and Ontario, as : 
the streams flow thence in opposite directions to those Lakes; though the ridge, 
or mountain, where the great lockage of the Welland canal commences, is a little 
elevated, and is ascertained to be 345 feet high, and about 30 higher than Lake 
Erie. The whole lockage at this place is 322 feet—to which one previous lock of 
8 feet is to be added; making in all 330 feet—the height of Erie above Ontario. 
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here of the river, 15 or 20 feet perpendicular, would inundate a great 
extent of country above, on both sides, (for, above this ridge the land 
seems to be only about 8 feet higher than the water.at an ordinary 
stage,) and would put all the waters below the river St. Clair on a 
level. 

From this rising ground, proceeding to Queenston and Lewistown, 
is (and very apparent) a ridge, a little higher than the land above the 
Welland river ; perhaps 30 or 40 -feet higher than Lake Erie and 350 
above Lake Ontario. There can be but little doubt that this ridge, the 
highest part of which is immediately along the Ontario valley, was once 
the termination, or eastern limit, of Lake Erie ;—and, thus confined, all 
its surplus water, as well as that of the lakes above, was discharged by 
way of the Illinois and the Mississippi. 

The ridge at Queenston shows plainly the action of water; and who- 
ever shall see the sand-ridges, &c., around the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan, will never doubt that a large quantity of water once 
flowed from Lake Michigan by way of the Illinois river. 

An obstruction at the mouth of the Welland river that would cause 
the waters to rise about 30 feet, would place Lakes Erie and Michigan 
ona level. Allowing, then, the summit level between Lake Michigan 
and the river Des Plains to be 25 feet above the former, the two sum- 
mits—between Michigan and the Des Plains and between Erie and 
Ontario—are, it must be seen, nearly equal. 

It cannot but be apparent, however, to every observer, that a portion 
of the heights, between Lake Michigan and the river Des Plains, is the 
effect of water, as well as those between Lakes Erie and Ontario. But, 
if any one desire farther proof, he has only to look at the now daily op- 
erations of that boisterous lake (Michigan. ) 

In conclusion, then, after as thorough and careful examination of the 
premises as one can well make without instruments, I am convinced 
that the time was when the surplus waters of the upper lakes were dis- 
charged through the upper Lake Michigan, and down the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

The question next in order is, how was this channel changed? The 
answer is easy, and requires very few words. High winds on Lake Michi- 
gan have thrown up sand banks along its southern shore, (whichare even 
now very apparent, and as it still continues to do,) until the whole body 
of the lakes was raised so high that it broke over at the eastern extrem- 
ity of Lake Erie, at Queenston. And, had the ridge been even much 
higher, still, in process of time it must have been overcome, as soon as 


a barrier on the south of Michigan should have been raised a little higher 
4 
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than it. This operation may have been accelerated very much by 
a cotemporaneous storm in Erie from the south-west—which now ofter 
raises its waters eight feet at Buffalo, and recently much higher. Once 
started, any one may conceive how easy a thing it was for it to continue, 
and to gather strength as the channel deepened and contracted. For 
the first thirty feet deep it met with very ]ittle obstruction ;—but 
what length of time it has taken to wear through solid rock the distance 
of 3 or 4 miles and the depth of 160 to 300 feet, it is left for others to 
determine. 

The first place where the fall continued a great length of time, is about 
a mile above the Queenston mountain. There was a stupendous cata- 
ract, compared with which, the present, in all its grandeur, is but or- 
dinary, unless Lake Ontario was elevated to a level with Erie, by an 
obstruction in the St. Lawrence; which, indeed, is not without proba- 
bility, from the marks of water on the Island of Michilimackinack 60 
feet above the present level of the surrounding waters. Forty-five feet 
here would have caused it to run over the highest land between Erie 
and Ontario. It is therefore conjectured that there was once an obstruc- 
tion in the St. Lawrence, which raised Lake Ontario to a level with the 
upper lakes, and 400 feet higher than it is at present. 





THE WINTER. 


M. Arago, the great French astronomer, predicts an uncommonly 
severe winter for Paris. A person in this city, who has often been cor- 
rect in such predictions, declares that, from a certain natural sign, never 
known to fail, the general impression to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the winter which has just commenced will be a very mild one here— 
more so, even, than last winter was ; that there will be very little snow, 
and scarcely enough ice for the confectioners’ uses. ‘* We will see 
what we will see.” 





“OUR RULERS.” 


I hate this phrase. Who are our rulers? A free people have no 
rulers. It implies a right to govern ;—therefore we should eschew it, 
and scout it from common use. If, indeed, nothing more were implied 
or understood by it than our agents or servants, it were no matter ; but, 
as it seems at least to imply #ights iu one part of the community supe- 
rior to those enjoyed by the rest, let it be driven from use among us. 
Let them say; our rulers who are bound to obey. 





o- 
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EDUCATION. 


When we speak of education as being essential to the perpetuity of 
our free institutions, it must not be understood to mean mere scholastic 
education. This is required, toa certain extent, by the despotic govern- 
ments of Prussia and Austria, of all of their subjects. The education 
which is the pillar and ground of our republicanism, is the lessons 
which our youth are perpetually receiving from their parents and other 
associates, which they hear in our halls of legislation and courts of jus- 
tice, at the public meetings in town and country, in the workshop, in 
the field, and by the way-side ; which, in short, they are learning con- 
tinually, in all situations, and under all circumstances, from childhood 
to manhood. These lessons teach them to think for themselves—to 
read the Bible and respect its precepts; they teach them the history of 
our country—the nature and superior excellence of our government—the 
cost and the value of our independence. They learn that, by nature, 
all men are free ; that the independence which their fathers achieved 
for them, is the independence of the mind ; that their intellectual free- 
dom is infinitely more valuable than mere physical freedom. They 
learn that, saving obedience during their minority to parents, and guar- 
dians, and masters, they owe no allegiance or obedience, civil or religious, 
to any man or association of men; that, morally and physically, they 
are responsible only to God and to the laws of their own enactment; 
that they possess “ inalienable rights, among which are, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ;”’ that this liberty includes the right to thinks 
to pursue their own happiness, temporal or spiritual, in such way as 
their own private judgment may dictate, provided it do not contravene 
the rights of others; that all doctrines and opinions which have a terf 
dency to annul or abridge these rights and privileges, are anti-republi- 
can. These things they learn, and more: that they who teach or 
entertain sentiments contrary to these, whether as politicians or under 
the garb of religion, would be more fit subjects of the intolerant govern- 
ments of Sweden and Rome than citizens of an enlightened republie 
like ours; and, that any system inculcating contrary sentiments is in- 
compatible with our republican institutions. This is the important 
education which the native youth of this nation must, almost of neces- 
sity, acquire. Let it go on; for this is the education which a people 
that govern themselves cannot do without. 

But, it is quite different in monarchial and despotic countries. There, 
from early childhood, they are trained to subservience; to regard with 
veneration and awe certain men, in the state or the church, who, they 
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are taught to believe, are their superiors, and are entitled to their im- 
plicit and blind obedience; that they have no rights but what are gra- 
ciously bestowed upon them by those to whose hands by divine authority 
they are, body and soul, committed. And all this, strange as it may 
seem to us, thousands, yes, millions, do believe. Many of them come 


to our blessed land, to make laws for us! How long shall it be a blessed 
land? 





‘ 


MILLERISM OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


The Millerism of our day, when compared with that which prevailed 
in the tenth century, dwindles into nothing. Many have believed it to 
be a new thing; and learned priests of the church of Rome have been 
heard, within a few months past, to pronounce it one of the necessary 
and baleful consequences of the liberty of Protestantism. 

The teachers of this doctrine at the present day, if insincere, appear 
to be destitute of the craft and avarice of their predecessors of the tenth, 
century; and, by designating an early period for the great event, pro- 
claim a speedy termination of the delusion. But in the tenth century, 
by continually preaching that the great day was at the door, though 
they could not tell exactly when it would appear—but, that it must cer- 
tainly take place in the course of that century—those cunning priests 
and monks had ample time to enrich themselves, their churches, and 
religious houses, long before the imposture could be discovered. 

_. That the accusation of invention or exaggeration may not be prefer- 

red by those who cherish great respect for those days so glorious to the 
church, let us hear what the great historian Mosheim, (vol. 2. Ec. 
Hist. p. 107,) has to say on the subject. 

“ That the whole christian world was covered at this time with a thick 
and gloomy veil of superstitition, is evident from a prodigious number 
of testimonies and examples which it is needless to mention. This hor- 
rible cloud, which hid almost every ray of truth from the eyes of the 
multitude, furnished a favorable opportunity to the priests and monks 
of propagating many absurb and ridiculous opinions, which contributed 
not a little to confirm their credit. Among these opinions which dishon- 
ored so frequently the Latin church, and produced from time to time 
such violent agitations, none occasioned sucha universal panic, nor such 
dreadful impressions of terror or dismay, as a notion that now prevailed 
of the immediate approach of the day of judgment. This notion, which 
took its rise from a remarkable passage in Revelation of St. John, 
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(chap. 12. v. 2, 3 and 4,) and had been been entertained by some doc- 
tors in the preceding century, was advanced publicly by many at this 
time, and, spreading itself with an amazing rapidity through the Euro- 
pean provinces, it threw them into the deepest consternation and an- 
guish. For they imagined that St. John had clearly foretold that after 
a thousand years from the birth of Christ, Satan was to be let loosc from 
his prison, Antichrist to come, and the destruction and conflagration of 
the world to follow these great and terrible events. Hence, prodigious 
numbers of people abandoned all their civil connexions and their paren- 
tal relations, and, giving over to the churches or monasteries, all their 
lands, treasures, and worldly effects, repaired with the utmost precipi- 
tation to Palestine, where they imagined that Christ would descend from 
heaven to judge the world. Others devoted themselves by a solemn 
and voluntary oath to the service of the churches, convents and _priest- 
hood, whose slaves they became in the most rigorous sense of that 
word, performing daily their heavy tasks; and all this from a notion 
that the Supreme Judge would diminish the severity of their sentence, 
and look upon them with a more favorable and propitious eye, on ac- 
count of their haviag made themselves the slaves of his ministers. When 
an eclipse of the sun or moon happened to be visible, the cities were 
deserted, and their miserable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow cav- 
erns, and hid themselves among the craggy rocks, and under the bend- 
ing summits of steep mountains. The opulent attempted to bribe the 
Deity and the saintly tribe by rich donations conferred upon the sacer- 
dotal and monastic orders, who were looked upon as the immediate 
vicegerents of Heaven. In many places, temples, palaces, and noble 
edifices, both public and private, were suffered to decay, nay, were de- 
liberately pulled down, from a notion that they were no longer of any 
use since the final dissolution of all things was at hand. In a word, no— 
language is sufficient to express the confusion and despair that tormented 
the minds of miserable mortals upon this occasion. This general de- 
lusion was, indeed, opposed and combated by the discerning few, who 
endeavored to dispel these groundless terrors, and to efface the notion 
from which they arose, in the minds of the people. But their attempts 
were ineffectual ; nor could the dreadful apprehensions of the supersti- 
tious multitude be entirely removed before the conclusion of this century. 
Then, when they saw that the so much dreaded period had passed with- 
out the arrival of any great calamity, they began to understand that St. 
John had not really foretold what they so much feared.” 

Of what was all this the consequence? Protestantism? Is Protest- 
antism as old as the tenth century? Let them who would persuade us 
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that Millerism is the offspring of Protestant liberty, answer these ques- 
tions. If they would acquaint themselves better with the history of 
their own Church, perhaps they will there find an ancient Mormonism 
also, and many other isms a thousand times more ridiculous and absurd 
than any thing that has ventured to raise its head in Christendom since 
the day that Luther first opposed the selling of indulgencies. 


PENULTIMATO. 





ACCOUNT OF A FATAL DUEL 
‘ 
BETWEEN THE REV. BENNET ALLEN AND MR. LLOYD DULANY. 


That a clergyman—a professed disciple of the Prince of Peace, and 
a preacher of His heavenly doctrine, peace on earth and good will to 
men—should be a principal in a duel, and actually take the life of his 
adversary, is a thing, in these days, scarcely credible. Let those who 
would have us believe that morality and piety, are retrogreseive, and 
that the time of our forefathers was the golden age of virtue, contrast 
the story about to be told with the events of the present day ; and, it is 
believed, they will feel better satisfied with the present state of things, 
bad as they confessedly are. What would be thought now, in any part 
of christendom, of a duel by a preacher belonging to any sect? In 
England, where this melancholy occurrence took place, such a thing as 
a duel, even in the army and navy, is now scarcely known; and in our 
own country things are so changed that the taking of the life ofa fellow 
being in a duel is no longer considered the passport to posts of honor 
and renown, for either the statesman or the soldier. For the honor of 
the sacred office, it is to be hoped, the case before us is a solitary in- 
stance. The writer is not aware that it has a parallel. It is, indeed, 
affirmed by Pascal—one of the most distinguished and most pious men 
that the Roman Church has ever had the honor to claim—and his asser- 
tion is supported by quotations from their own approved writers+that 
the Jesuits sanctioned dueling in the defence of one’s honor and the 
like. This is farther, I believe, than any other sect or society profess- 
ing the Christian name, has ventured to depart from the law of Christ. 
But it is questionable whether the indulgence of even that very lenient 
order was so expansive as to embrace the priesthood. But, not to 
weary the reader with preliminaries, we will proceed with the narra- 
tive. It is derived from “ The Political Magazine (London) for July, 
1782. 

It appears, that in 1779, the Rev. Mr. Allen published anonymously, 
in the “ Morning Post,” characters of some of the leading men in the 
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American Revolution, purported to have been written “ on the spot, in 
1776." As some may be curious to know in what estimation those 
leading men were held by this reverend duelist and British emissary, 
and with what degree of justice he drew their portraits, as the sketches 
are short, they shall be given, especially as one of them led to the duel. 
They follow in order as they stand in the Magazine : 
“WASHINGTON 

“Is a native of Virginia; his first employment was as a clerk in Lord 
Fairfax’s land office, who afterwards made him a land surveyor, in 
which capacity he took up most of the best vacant lands in the northern 
neck of Virginia for himself and his brother. By these and other means 
he possessed himself of a considerable landed property, and became of 
. consequence enough to obtain a command af the provincial forces in 
the last war; at the beginning of which he was defeated at a place 
known by the name of the Little Meadows. He was likewise in Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and is said to have been useful in bringing off the remains 
of that corps. This was all the military experience he had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining. His abilities are of that mediocrity which creates 
no jealousy ; his natural temper makes him reserved; his want of edu- 
cation renders him diffident ; and to these negative qualities he seems 
to have been as much indebted for his appointment and the continuance 
of his command as to political motives. The New England delegates 
concurred in making him the offer of the chief command, to secure the 
fidelity of Virginia and the southern provinces ; and he pretended that 
political reasons induced him to accept of it, to preserve a balance of 
power against the northern provinces. He is ambitious, with the fairest 
professions of moderation, and avaricious under the most specious ap- 
pearance of disinterestedness—particularly eager in engrossing large 
tracts of land, though he has no family, but by a widow lady of fortune 
he married, who bore children by a former husband. He had not per- 
haps less than two hundred thousand acres surveyed for him on the 
Ohio—first purchasing officers’ rights for a trifle, and then procuring an 
order of the council of Virginia to extend the proclamation of 1763 to 
the provincials employed in the last war. It has been a matter of sur- 
prise that he could so long have made head against the King’s forces ; 
but the circumstances of the country all favor the want of skill in the 
General, and of discipline in the troops.” 


“BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


** Was first known as a printer of a Philadelphia newspaper. He made 
himself so useful in the party disputes there, that the lower house of As- 
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sembly appointed him their agent in England. In this capacity he was 
consulted by the late Mr. G. Grenville on the propriety of the stamp act, 
which he not only approved of, but recommended several of his friends 
for stamp masters. He furnished at the time his correspondents with 
arguments to oppose it, and raised, as far as in him lay, the commotions 
that followed in America. Many thousand copies of his examination 
upon that occasion, before the House of Commons, were printed and dis- 
persed by every pedlar through the country, wherein, to questions that 
never were made, he calculated answers to foment the discontents, as well 
as to advance his own importance. He ingratiated himself with the 
ministry so far, that they appointed him Post-Master-General in Amer- 
ica, and made his natural son Governor of the Jerseys, which he still 
holds, and is prisoner in Connecticut. He had this son by an oyster 
wench in Philadelphia, whom he left to die in the streets of disease and 
hunger. Upon the breaking out of the present troubles, after quitting 
his place as Post-Master, he came over to America, giving the people 
the utmost confidence of success from the opinion they had formed, 
that ‘ Doctor Franklin would be sure to choose the strongest side.’ 


** Perhaps ancient or modern history scarcely furnishes an example 
of such consummate hypocrisy, and hitherto successful duplicity ; and 
if the axe or the halter are to be employed on the occasion, it were 
much to be wished the first example could be made of this hoary traitor. 


“THOMAS JOHNSON 


** Governor of Maryland in the new establishment, is the son of a black- 
smith; without the least education he became a lawyer of considerable 
practice, took a leading part in the present commotions; became a 
member of Congress; sometime since a General; and in February 
last, was elected Governor of Maryland ; of which office he took pos- 
session, and hired a house for his residence in that capacity for three 
years certain. 

‘“* The plan of the new government is this: Two electors from each 
county (of which three are 16) are tochoose a Governor, together with 
16 senators to compose the upper House of Assernbly. The Governor 
appoints the magistrates, and the justices elect the sheriffs of their res- 
pective counties and the clerk of the peace. The established clergy 
were to be paid up to November, 1776; then all professions were to be 
put on an equality, and each congregation left to pay its own minister, 
what, or how they pleased.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.) 





